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THE FEBRUARY MEETING. 

The next meeting of the session will be held by permission of the 
Stepney Libraries Committee, at St. George-in-the-East Public Library, 
Cable Street, Stepney, E., on February 22nd, at 8.30 p.m., when the 
District Librarian and Hon. Secretary of the L.A.A., Mr. Geo. E. 
Roebuck, will read a paper, with a view to opening a discussion, on ‘* The 


Newsroom Question.” 


The desirability or otherwise of the Newsroom as an adjunct to the work 
of the Public Library is a subject very much in the minds of librarians at 
present. If evidence ofthis were needed we could point to the article recently 
published in the ‘* Library World,’’ and Mr. Roebuck’s reply. Or, coming 
nearer home, our own columns have recently contained the condemnatory 
article of Mr. Coulson, and a defence by Mr. Roebuck. Besides these, an 
evercirculator has gone the round of several members of the Association, 
and a resumé of the remarks of the said members has appeared in these 
pages. 

The subject is an eminently debatable one. It is evident that a large 
majority of the public consider the newsroom the most prominent feature 
of the library. On the other hand there are those who consider money 
wasted which is not expended on permanent works rather than on what they 
consider to be the ephemeral productions of the newspaper and periodical 
press. These are completely opposed to the newsroom. Again, there are 
those who think the cost of this department disproportionate to its value, 
and that far less should be spent on it. There are, therefore, great 
possibilities of vigorous and useful debateon the question. We trust, then, 
that an audience worthy of the subject will be forthcoming on the 22nd. 

We cordially invite the attendance of non-members and friends. 


At this meeting a vacancy on the London Committee, consequent upon 
the resignation of Mr. W. G. Hawkins (Fulham), will be filled. 

Nominations must be sent to Mr. Geo. E. Roebuck, Hon. Secretary, 
on or before February 21st, or be handed in before the meeting on 
February 22nd, at 8.30 p.m. 


THE JANUARY MEETING. 
More than thirty members and friends gathered at the Poplar Library 
on January 11th, in response to the invitation of Mr. Harry Rowlatt, the 
Chief Librarian. While the members were gathering, many had an 
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opportunity of discussing the plan of the building, which is a model one from 
several points of view, especially that of supervision ; a central office being so 
arranged that the senior on duty has every department under his view. The 
natural lighting of the newsroom, too, is admirable, and it has been claimed 
that it is the best lighted in London. The plans of the new branch librar 





at Bromley were also examined by several present. 


The meeting was under the presidency of Mr. Chambers, who w 
again present after a protracted absence from our meetings caused by 
incisposition, and pressure of work attendant upon the opening of the new 
library at Plumstead, which is under his control. 


is 





Mr. Rowlatt gave an interesting and instructive address on the 
principles of ‘*‘ Library Accounts.’* As Mr. Rowlatt’s remarks were largely 
in the nature of a demonstration and made with reference to examples, we 
regret it is impossible to reproduce them in full. He had carefully prepared 
copies of a fictitious ledger, cash book and petty cash book. These were 
handed round to the members, and Mr. Rowlatt proceeded to make clea: 
the nature of the entries in each. Library accounts, he declared, were 


now kept in nearly every place by the borough accountant. In spite of 
that he thought that no librarian had complete control over his receipts 
and expenditure who did not keep accounts himself at the library. It was 


necessary for the Itbrarian to review his financial position several times 
during the year and this could be done more easily if the accounts were 
kept by the department. He instanced several ways in which the library 
income might be unjustly burdened without this control: in places where 
the corporation employed direct labour, small repairs and works were often 
charged for at abnormal rates. Inconvenience was often caused by having 
the library’s documents in the keeping of the accountant or town 





clerk where they could not be readily consulted. There was a case for 
the librarian having charge of these; and, although accounts had in 
general passed out of hand, it behoved every ssistant to gain a clear idea 
of them. Mr. Rowlatt gave several interesting reminiscences of the days of 
the commissioners. Then accounts were kept by the librarian himself 
and the fact that the assistant librarian often received a much smaller 
salary than the caretaker could be hidden from the knowledge of the latter 
by judicious management. Now, however, such things were printed on 
the Council minutes and blazoned forth to the world. 





Mr. Hogg asked if the borough accountant could be expected to report 
the receipt of sums due to the library, such as rent for the hire of lecture 
halls? Bills were often repeated after they had been discharged merel 
because the accountant had not notified the librarian of the fact. 

Mr. Rowlatt thought that the accountant did usually give such 
notification. 


Mr. Chambers spoke on the great desirability of a thorough knowledge 
of library book-keeping. Within his experience there had been several 
cases where the library committee had been saved much money by the fact 
that this knowledge was possessed by the librarian. Borough engineers 
and town clerks were often completely out of sympathy with the library 
department ; and, where direct labour was employed, would often debit a 
sum for wages from the library income out of all proportion to the services 
rendered for it. Where the librarian kas his accounts in clear perspective 
he can demand a statement of any questionable items ; and this often led 
to the abatement of excessive charges. 

In moving the vote of thanks, Mr. Sayers said accounts were too often 
regarded by assistants as outside their studies. He scarcely knew how 
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expenditure on books and fittings could be accurately controlled unless the 
librarian had direct supervision of the accounts. At Croydon, the library 
kept a duplicate of every single account, besides having a complete depart 
mental system of book-keeping. Every quarter, the assistant in charge of 
accounts rendered a statement on the financial condition of the library, 
and on this all estimates for the coming quarter were based. Mr. Rowlatt’s 
reference to the relative pay of the Sub-librarian and Caretaker especially 
appealed to him. He had been at one time a sub-librarian at 22/6 a week, 
while the caretaker, his subordinate, was earning 37/6. 


Mr. Hatcher seconded. He was rather glad the borough accountant 
did keep the accounts in most places; already the ordinary library 
routine was sufficiently heavy. At West Ham, a compromise was made by 
keeping a ledger which gave such information as was needed. He asked 
if it was possible to demand of the borough accountant a statement of the 
financial position of the library at any part of the year. 


Mr. Rowlatt, in replying, said there was an unwritten law by 
which the borough accountant was compelled to furnish such informa- 
tion at the request of the chief officer of any municipal department. 
He had been very pleased to welcome the Association to Poplar. In twelve 
months’ time, Bromley, the new branch of Poplar, would be open, and he 
would be pleased to receive the members again there. 


After the meeting Mrs. Rowlatt kindly dispensed refreshments to the 
members. 


PROGRAMME OF SESSION. 


Forthcoming Meetings of the Library Assistants’ Association. 


Feb. 22.—At St. George’s-in-the-East Library, 8.30 p.m. Paper by Mr, 
Geo. E. Rorsuck, *‘ The Newsroom Question.”’ 


Mar. 15.—At Public Library, Canning Town, E., by kind invitation of 
Mr. A Cotgreave. Address by Mr. R. A. Peppig, first 
Chairman of L.A.A., ‘‘ Librarianship as a Profession.”’ 

April 21.—At St. Bride’s Institute, Fleet Street, E.C. Paper by Mr. W. 
C. BERWICK Sayers, Sub-Librarian Croydon Public Libraries 
‘* Library Bulletins.”’ 

May 11.—At Plumstead Library, by kind invitation of the Chairman of 
the L.A.A., Mr. W. Geo. Chambers. Paper by Mr. PHivip C, 


BursILL, Assistant Librarian, Woolwich Public Library, 
‘* The Public and its Libraries.”’ 


June 14.—At St. Bride’s Institute, Fleet Street, E.C. Annual Meeting. 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
Hon. Sec. Education Sub-Committee, L.A.A. 
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AFFILIATION WITH THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
DESIRABLE ? 
By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 

From Mr. H. D. Roberts’ speech at the Annual Dinner of our Associa 
tion it seems legitimate to suppose that the Library Association is at last 
willing to regard the Assistants’ Association as a body of some conside1 
tion. From the report of that speech, I gather that the senior box 
wishes, although the question has not until now been publicly discussed 
to annex the younger association asa junior branch of itself. And from 
the standpoint of the present, it is difficult to understand why this has not 
received attention before. One would imagine, from the criticisms vented 
from time to time in certain quarters, and from the rebelliously apologetic 
tone adopted by assistants themselves, that the Library Assistants 
Association existed merely to be a thorn in the flesh, as it were, of the 
august body in Hanover Square ; whereas, in truth, many of the prominent 
members of the Assistants’ Association are associates or members of the 
Library Association. a fact which in itself proves that the junior body have 
the same end and aim in view. All open-minded librarians will be 
willing to admit that until of late years, the assistant has been regarded 
rather as a social and intellectual inferior than as a man of the same 
ideas and aspirations as his chief, but, for necessary purposes of discipline 
and by reason, perhaps, of age, a rung or two lower down on the same 
professional ladder. 

This charge is no longer true. Librarians are awaking to the fact 
that assistants are worthy of encouragement, that slight imprudences on 
their part, and opiniativeness, are signs of vitality, actually beneficial to 
themselves as a whole. If any proof of this is needed it is readily to hand 
in the names of those who have undertaken to adjudicate in the Proficienc 


Tests. Here are men of the highesc standing in our profession, ready at 
the mere asking to sacrifice time to set questions and read essays, the 
work of assistants. And finally we have the speech of Mr. Roberts. 


What the views of our Committee are on this question I scarcel 
know ; but it is a question of vital importance to assistants, and on 
which the whole association should form an opinion. Should we, thoug 
junior branch, be still allowed a separate constitution and committee, officers 
of our own rank—in short, a voice in our own concerns? Or should we be 
invited merely to send one, two, or three members to the Library Associa 
tion Council—a very inadequate representation, as everyone will admit 
and with that have our own governance at an end? Again, how would 
this journal fare under such a change ? 


la 


But, having touched on these questions of doubt, there are also 
brighter aspects of the case. As a recognised part of the Library Assoc 
tion, it is quite possible that our membership would increase. Given 
rate of subscription equal to our present rate this would almost certainly 
follow. And this should not prove difficult, seeing that we have existed on 
a small subscription so long. So deeply, it must be admitted, has the 
impression sunk that the Library Assistants’ Association is an association 
at variance with the Library Association, and propagating ethics of petty 
trade-unionism merely, that mz iny excellent assistants have refrained from 
joining it, or have withdrawn from it for fear of getting into bad odour 
with their chiefs. They forget that nothing is ever accomplished without 
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concerted effort; that our Association is the only concert of library 
assistants, and that, if this does not come up to their own ideals, the 
obvious thing to do is to join it and improve it. This objection, then, 
would be removed if we formed part of the Library Association. Better 
meetings would follow ; continuity of subjects dealt with could probably be 
secured ; and effective co-operation assured in every respect. All things 
that tend to the organisation of the ranks of librarianship are desirable 
and valuable, and it behoves every member of our Association seriously to 
consider whether or not affiliation with the Library Association would 
lead to this end. I must admit that the whole idea exists merely in a 
chance phrase let fall by Mr. Roberts, but I make no apology for enlarging 
on it. 

Finally, affiliated or separate, I wish someone had the courage to 
make an onslaught on the name, ‘** Library Assistants’ Association.’’ It 
suggests ‘‘ The Federated Shop Assistants’ Association,’’ or some other 
equally unprofessional body. ‘* Society of Assistant Librarians ’’ would, 
I imagine, be an infinitely preferable name. I know Shakespeare asked, 
**What’s in a name ?’’—but even Shakespeare, like the rest of us, said 
questionable things at times. 


THE COMMITTEE. 


The sixth meeting was held on January 18th at the Shoreditch 
Central Library. Present: Mr. Chambers (in the Chair), and Messrs. 
Bullen, Coltman, Coutts, Faraday, Green, Hatcher, Hogg, Poulter, 
Rivers, Rees, Roebuck, Smith, Sureties and Thorne. 

A circular letter was received from the Library Association, asking 
for certain information with a view to the consideration of closer relation 
ship between the Library Association and allied bodies, and asking the 
Committee to appoint a delegate to meet the Finance Committee of the 
Library Association in order to consider the matter in detail. Mr. Rees 
was unanimously appointed to serve as delegate. 

The ordinary business matters were dealt with, and three new 
members were enrolled. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES. 
By JAMEs Ross, Public Libraries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


It is admitted that the history of libraries is intimately associated 
with that of literature, and it will also be granted that the social elevation 
of the community and libraries are intimately connected with each other. 
Hence, the evolution of the literary taste of a community which already 
possesses one library will almost inevitably necessitate the establishment of 
branch libraries. 

The foremost question which confronts librarians of to-day is how to 
improve the library service, for it is a fact, no less undoubted than lament- 
able, that, useful as public libraries certainly are, they are not as useful 
as they ought to be. Of the many duties of the librarian, the first is to 
make the existence of the public library known to all the inhabitants of 
the district, and then, inter alia, to make the books easily accessible to all 
classes of the community by erecting branches in every populous district 
and residential suburb. 
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That the Public Library is maintaining its popularity as an 
educational institution is attested by the multiplication of branch 
libraries. There are at present, approximately, about 410 libraries in 
England, with some 220 branches. Nearly seventy towns now have 
branches :—Leeds has 22, Manchester 18, Nottingham 12, Birmingham 9, 
Bristol 7, Cardiff 6, Lambeth 6, Leicester 6, Salford 7, Swansea 6, and 
others from 5 downwards. 





A system of house-to-house delivery of books was inaugurated in 
America, and is still extensively in vogue, but in spite of the convenience 
of this method to a certain class of readers, it is unlikely to supplant the 
Branch Library, since it entails more expense and frequent delay. 

As the town increases in size its central portion becomes denuded of 
residents, and is invariably left for business purposes alone ; consequently, 
as the dwellers move to the outskirts, this necessitates the founding of 
branch libraries in the different residential districts. It is inevitable that 
every large town which extends over a wide area should, sooner or later, 
have to face the question of establishing branch libraries, not only asa 
convenience to the public, but as a relief to the central library. That 
branches should be provided to meet the public convenience in every 
populous suburb of a large town will be readily conceded by those who 
consider the desirability of having a library in every town 

Though most librarians and library committees acknowledge the 
advantages of branch libraries, it is unfortunate that they should so fre 
quently establish branches on incomes hopelessly inadequate for their 
support. Again, librarians have sometimes failed to recognise that it is 
better to have one efficient, than two or three inefficient libraries, and the 
result is that the new branches, instead of relieving, have actually 
hampered the work of many a flourishing central library. 

The average annual cost of maintaining a fully-equipped branch 
library in England is, approximately, £600, and for reading rooms, £350. 
Now, with these figures before us, are library authorities justified in under 
taking the erection of branch libraries if their income does not exceed 
£1,700 ? 

It is advisable (indeed, there is no other way of clearing the difficulty) 
when a library is urgently pressed for expansion, and wishes to erect 
branches, that the Council and ratepayers should obtain powers to 
increase their present income before going further. In fact, if libraries 
are to maintain the position they hold as educational institutions, the 
abolition of the rate limitation is imperative. 

Above all, the librarian should never starve the Central Library in 
order to save money for the branches ; nor, on the other hand, should he 
develop the Central Library at the expense of the branches. One of the 
best arguments in favour of branch libraries is that they attract many 
readers who would perhaps never become members if there existed only 
far-distant central library. When we compare the statistics before and 
after the institution of branch libraries, we find that to place a library in 
a populous district is to produce readers ; and in no instance has a proper! 
managed branch proved a ‘‘ white elephant.” 

For many of our branch libraries to-day we are indebted to the public 
spirited generosity of Dr. Carnegie, but we must not forget that he 
followed in the wake of Mr. Passmore Edwards, who, with less wealth, 
did much, especially in London. It is a pity that many wealthy men have 
not seen fit to employ their superfluous riches in building and endowing 
what Carlyle correctly termed *‘ the working man’s University.”’ 
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We have so far considered the necessity of branch libraries; let us 
now consider the important matter of the choice of a site. In deciding the 
position of a branch library the density of the population is a primary 
consideration; further it is necessary that provision should be made for 
future expansion by securing enough land for extension. 

As to the building itself, a public library should be a prominent edifice, 
and, although architectural embellishment is not a primary consideration, 
the library should certainly have some outward and visible sign of its 
intellectual purpose wherewith to impress the public, and the larger the 
city the more imperative this becomes. 

It is perhaps advisable to build branches of one storey, for in sucha 
building effective supervision will be ensured, and the initial cost of erection 
will be much reduced, whilst subsequent needs may be met by adding an 
additional storey. In this way it would be possible to erect three or four 
branches with the money required for one building of three or four stories 
high, and the whole of the available space might be covered at the outset. 

The question of accommodation necessarily depends upon funds, con- 
ditions and requirements. Branches situated in the suburbs of large 
towns should include a lending library, a general reading room tor 
periodicals, and a newsroom. 


Any attempt at branch reference libraries is apt to absorb money 
which would be better applied to the development of that most important 
department—the Central Reference Library; in fact, the Central might 
advantageously be converted into one large reference library, whilst the 
branches supplied the whole district with books for home reading. It is 
calculated that there should be a lending library for about every 30,000 
inhabitants in densely populated towns, and for every 20,000 in more 
widely scattered communities. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that librarians should occasionally 
overhaul the stock of their branch libraries, and replace dirty and worn-out 
books by new copies, and economise shelf space by discarding out-of-date 
books ; for perhaps nothing does more to drive desirable readers from a 
library than dirty and out-of-date books. 

As to the selection of books, due regard must be paid to the proportion 
of books stocked in each class, and a high standard of quality and utility 
should be aimed at in the literature selected for the branch library, whilst 
every inducement should be given to lead ticket-holders towards the higher 
planes of reading. When there are two or more branches in a town, the 
stocks should, as far as possible, vary one from the other, so that the 
aggregate stock of the libraries may be as representative as_ possible. 
While it is necessary to study the local requirements, it is better to dis- 
tribute works upon a specitic subject amongst the branches than to provide 
each of them with a copy of the same work: the more specialised books, 
however, with their limited appeal, should be kept together in the Central 
Reference Library. 

The general character of the administration of a system of branch 
libraries is dependent, to a large extent, upon the view taken by the 
committee as to the relation which should subsist between the Branches 
and the Central Library. To enter into details connected with the general 
administration of branch libraries would require more space than I have 
at my disposal; suffice it therefore to state briefly the most important 
matters to be considered. There are two methods of administration with 
which we are all acquainted—Centralisation and Decentralisation. But 
whichever policy is adopted the system of classification and cataloguing, 
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the registration of borrowers, the methods of issue, and general rules, 
should harmonise with those of the Central Library. 

Although there still exists a diversity of opinion, there can be no doubt 
that, on the ground of economy, efficiency and uniformity, Centralisation 
leaves the other method far behind. No library can afford to duplicate 
the highly-trained though in many cases most inadequately remunerated 
members of its staff, which would be necessary under a decentralised 
library system, and if the item of cataloguing is taken as an illustration, 
it is surprising how much time and energy is absolutely wasted by two or 
three assistants cataloguing the same book, with the probability of each of 
them arriving at a different conclusion. Whilst if annotated cataloguing 
and close classification are attempted confusion and inconsistency will 
inevitably follow. Cataloguing and classification then, should always be 
done at the Central Library, under the immediate supervision of the Chief 
Librarian, or a thoroughly competent cataloguing assistant, with the 


various necessary works of reference at hand. The registration of bor 
rowers, cutting and stamping of books, and the less important work, may 
be done at the branches. Indeed, as it has been truly said, ** The 


centralisation of all important work would be a national economy and an 
advantage.” 

On the other hand the branch assistants must not be looked upon as 
either inferior officers or a separate staff, but the staff of the branches and 
central should be considered as a group of library assistants upon an equal 
footing in their several grades, and the work of each equitably apportioned. 
It could (and is done in some towns) be arranged for the branch assistants 
to do a term of duty at the Central Library in turns, in order that they 
might obtain a thorough knowledge of their adopted profession. One 
effect of this method is. that the staff is kept more closely in touch with 
the activities of the whole system, and consequently the greatest efficiency 
is secured all round. 


To enable the reader to reap full benefit of the books which belong to 
the public, it is essential that their tickets should be available at any of 
the libraries. It is also desirable that all residents in the district who are 
over 21 years of age should be entitled to become borrowers on their own 
guarantee, as is now done in some few libraries with satisfactory results. 
It has been objected that this method is unsafe inasmuch as the borrower 
is the only person responsible in case of loss or damage; but where the 
system is in operation the number of books lost is so trifling as to be 
scarcely worthy of notice when compared with the additional readers it 
undoubtedly draws to the libraries. 

The system of printing catalogues for each branch is wasteful and 
inconvenient. A union or master catalogue serves the purpose equally 
well, and considerably reduces the expense and labour of production. To 
distinguish the branch to which a book belonged in a complete catalogue 
of a town’s libraries, the initial letter of the branch appears immediately 
before the number of the book, thus saving the reader the trouble of 
going from one branch to another and wading through the several catalogues. 


The practice of issuing bulletins and magazines in connection 
with library work is rapidly spreading, and will perhaps ere long 
supplant the catalogue, which is costly to produce and difficult to sell. It 
is pleasing to note that some 30 English libraries have already realised the 
value of these bulletins and magazines as a medium for producing readers. 

It is necessary in the administration of branches to keep a separate 
account of all monies expended ; receipts such as fines should be separately 
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accounted for, and the Central Library should receive either weekly or 
daily a statement of all cash receipts, issues, etc., and these should be 
entered in a general book kept at the Central Library. 

Needless to state, the Central Library and its branches should be 
connected by telephone (if practicable, by private wires), for besides 
facilitating supervision, the telephone solves the problem of how to join up 
the town’s libraries into one great whole, and make it easily available to 
any unit of a widely scattered community. Nor must we forget that 
as the servants of the public, we must avail ourselves of all the modern 
time-saving appliances. If a borrower, therefore, wishes to know if a 
desired book is ‘‘in’’ at any of the libraries he should be able to enquire 
by telephone, and, if so, to request that it be retained until called for, or 
even be forwarded to the branch nearest to his residence. This method is 
in general operation in America, and has been adopted in some British 
libraries. 

Branch Libraries, then, are desirable only when they can be adequately 
supported out of the library rate, and not otherwise ; whilst they cannot 
efficiently carry out their work unless they are kept in close touch with the 
central and other libraries of the district. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Bodleian Staff-Kalendav, 1905. Contains a detailed list of staff-duties 
for each day of the year. The Kalendar gives evidence of most careful 
compilation ; indeed, a large number of the entries are of such an obvious 
nature that their constant repetition is a weariness to the flesh. Never- 
theless, the idea is a suggestive one, and might well be more generally 
adopted in our large public libraries. Some of the regulations relating to 
boys are admirable ; for instance: ‘‘ Every boy may put on the Librarian’s 
table early on Saturday morning a signed suggestion. If it is new, good, 
practicable at the present time, and of any importance whatever, he has a 
half-day given him for it."’ Yearly prizes are given from the library funds 
for proficiency in studies which tend to increase boys’ usefulness in library 
work ; and the librarian invites the assistants to come to him at any time 
for help in their studies, when he will gladly do what he can for them. 
The Kalendar also contains a scheme for the new catalogue of Laudian 
Greek MSS., rules for the author-catalogues of printed books and printed 
music, and a table of size notation. 

Croydon Reader's Index tor January-February opens with some 
suggestive notes on the books of the year, by Mr. J. D. Stewart. A new 
feature is the ‘‘ Teacher’s note book,’’ conducted by Mr. W. C. B. Sayers. 
‘*The object of this section of the ‘ Reader’s Index’ is to promote co- 
operation between the work of the schools and the libraries of the Borough. 
To this end we shall attempt to interest teachers in the current literature 
of their profession by giving in each number of the library magazine a 
brief notice of recent books added of importance to them; a list of the 
principal articles on educational subjects appearing in the magazines and 
reviews provided in the Reference Library and Newsrooms ; and notes of 
such other topics as may be of value and interest.”’ 

Note on Bookbinding. By Douglas Cockerell. In this pamphlet Mr. 
Cockerell lays down the principles of good binding in concise and lucid 
terms. He divides books which need binding into three classes—‘‘ some 
must be bound as well as possible regardless of expense, some as cheaply 
as they can be bound well, and others as well as they can be bound 
cheaply.’’ He points out that ‘‘ when bound books fail to open freely the 
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binder is nearly always blamed for this serious defect, but quite often the 
fault lies with the choice of paper, which is habitually too thick and stiff 
for the size of the book. All the binder can do is to get the bend of the 
leaves as far to the back as possible, and to manage that as few leaves as 
may be are bent at each opening. Ifa book is mended at the back instead 
of overcast, it should open right back to the sewing. If the back is over 
cast, or ‘sawn in,’ a portion of the backs of the leaves is taken up, and so 
the book cannot open flat.’’ When possible, it is recommended to bind 
from the sheets, as such books are invariably stronger than copies from 
which the publishers’ cases have been removed. We are inclined to join 
issue with him on this point, for it is surely an economy, at least in a 
public library, to get as much use out of the publishers’ case as possible ; 
it is time enough to think of re-binding the volume when the original cover 
is worn out. Mr. Cockerell has not much good to say of the paper of 
modern books. As to the leather used in these days, that, too, has been 
weighed and found wanting. The pamphlet contains extracts from the 
Special Report of the Society of Arts on leather for bookbinding, with 
model specifications. 


Nottingham Library Bulletin. The February number contains a 
literary calendar for the month, a reading list of books on foreign missions, 
with the usual notes of local interest, and lists of additions to the Library. 
There is also a brief account of the career of John Ward, a crack-brained 
preacher, and follower of the notorious Joanna Southcott, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Willesden Quarterly Record and Guide for Readers. Contains the 
usual annotated list of additions to the library. Mr. F. Hitchin-Kemp 
contributes a most interesting article on Residents of Willesden and 
neighbourhood in the time of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 


Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Bibliothecaire. M. Henri Martin opens 
the January number with a further instalment of his scholarly work ‘* Les 
Miniaturistes a l’exposition des primitifs frangais..’ He says that the 
rough sketches which are so often to be seen by the side of the miniatures 
on early illuminated MSS. have been generally overlooked, but that they 
well repay the most careful examination. A number of these outlines are 
reproduced with the accompanying miniatures, as executed by the illumi 
nator, and he points out how unworthily, in the majority of cases, the 
latter has carried out his work. <A close study of these sketches shows 
that they are often the work of very skilful artists, whilst, again and again 
the miniaturist has hopelessly failed to reproduce or even to understand 
the conception of the designer. This is- especially the case with an 
extremely vigorous sketch of the stoning of St. Paul, which in the illumi 
nator’s hands becomes a thing for tears. M. Martin proves conclusively 
that early in the middle ages the craft of the illuminator became subservient 
to that of the designer. 

A brief paper by M. Henri Clouzot entitled, ‘‘ Un Marché de Relieur 
sous Louis XIII.,’’ throws an interesting side-light on the business methods 
of French binders at the beginning of the seventeenth century; and M. 
Cottin’s continuation of his ‘ bio-bibliographical study’’ of Lorédan 
Larchey gives further evidence of the remarkable industry and versatility 
of that extraordinary man. 

Following the fortunes of the Adenets or Maillets, the family of 
printers, booksellers and binders of Troyes, Lyons, Paris and Sens, M 
Louis Morin brings us to the turbulent career of Jean Adenet, who in 1701 
made application to the Lieutenant-General of Police for permission to 
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print the almanacs of Nostradamus and other fashionable prophets. 
Unfortunately for him, a rival bookseller named Oudot was before him in 
the matter, and out of this arose endless chicaneries and undignified 
squabbles, which embittered many years of his life, and brought him to 
the verge of ruin. This quarrel necessitates a long sojourn in Paris, 
whence he sends a pathetic little message to his wife, whom he has been 
compelled to leave behind. The story of the worthy artizan is told with 
much spirit. 

Among the books reviewed, M. A. de Riquer’s ‘‘ Ex-libris,’’ published 
by Williams and Norgate, receives an appreciative notice ; and under the 
monthly chronicle we are informed that M. Félix Chambon. sub-librarian 
at the Bibliothéque de l'Université de Paris, has been appointed librarian 
of that library, whilst M. L. Barrau-Dihigo has been promoted to the post 
of sub-librarian. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Cubitt Town, Poplar.—Mr. Will Crooks, M.P. for Woolwich, on 
Saturday afternoon performed the opening ceremony in connection with 
the new public library which has been erected at Cubitt Town out of funds 
provided by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The Mayor of Poplar (Alderman Mark 
Dalton)’ presided over a large gathering, which included Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, M.P. 

The new library, which stands in Strattondale Street, is of a bold and 
classic style of architecture. It is built in a fireproof manner with steel 
and concrete floors and flats, and provides ample accommodation for the 
needs of the district which it serves. It is lighted by electricity and 
warmed by a hot-water circulating system. The library is capable of 
accommodating 23,000 volumes, and the total cost of the building is 
approximately £5,000. 

Mr. Crooks formally opened the building by means of a silver key— 
which was subsequently presented to him—and later, in the presence of a 
large gathering in the reading room, he addressed the assembly. Mr. 
Crooks said he believed that if England was to hold its proper position in 
the world of manufacture, industry, science and art, they would have to 
get the best brains of the nation for the service of the nation, and one of 
the most successful ways of securing that end was by means of public 
libraries. In the humblest of homes there was always to be found a latent 
capacity. That capacity could only be brought out by a free and easy 
access to the best of books, and in that connection he was proud to say 
that Poplar had shown very striking results. They had had in Poplar 
some marvellous cases of success. One of his Majesty’s most trusted 
naval architects was a lad who was trained there. Then there was the 
case of a girl, whose father was a bricklayer’s labourer. She was one of 
a family of nine children, and as they would admit in all conscience was in 
the humblest of circumstances. What would her chances have been in 
life had she not had a place to go to where she could acquire knowledge ? 
That child, with all the disadvantages of poverty, a large family, and a 
casual income, was, through the means of the public library, able last year 
to obtain her cap and gown. A thinking democracy .was something to 
aim at and get everywhere. Our country stood first in the world, and 
if we were to keep that position it would be necessary to provide wherever 
possible institutions such as the one he had pleasure in declaring open 
that afternoon. 

Mr. Councillor Yeo and Mr. Councillor Barge proposed and seconded 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Crooks. 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., in supporting it, congratulated Mr. Crooks 
upon having procured such a building for the district from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie at the outlay of 4d. for postage. 

The motion was carried unanimously.—Daily News, Jan. 16th, 1905. 

Darwen.—At a recent special meeting of the General Purposes 
Committee of the Darwen Corporation a letter was read from Mr. Carnegie 
offering to give £8,000 for a new Public Library. 

Eccles.—Proposals are under consideration for the erection of three 
libraries here. A special Committee recommend that the Carnegie library 
to cost £7,000 should be on a site near the town hall. A branch library 
is to be erected at Patricroft and another midway between Patricroft and 
Eccles. 

Fulham.—lIt is reported that the plans for the North Branch Library 
are complete and that the work of getting out the quantities is in hand. 
If possible the building will be commenced at Easter. 

Liverpool.—The first-Annual Meeting of the Liverpool Library Old 
Boys’ Association was held, by the courtesy of the Library Committee, in 
the Library, William Brown Street, on Monday evening, the 9th January, 
the members and lady friends being entertained to tea by the president, 
Mr. Peter Cowell, F.R.H.S., Chief Librarian. Later in the evening Mr. 
Cowell delivered a very instructive and entertaining lecture on ‘‘ Old 
Liverpool,”’ illustrated by rare views of many of the historical spots of the 
town. The meeting proper was presided over by Mr. William Howarth, 
Chairman of the Association, and the following officers were elected to 
serve during the current year :—Mr. W. R. Wild, Hon. Secretary; Mr. 
J. C. Howarth, Treasurer, Messrs. R. C. Beattie, J. Davison, W. C. 
Howarth, and F. J. Taylor, Committee. A pleasant feature of the evening’s 
proceedings was che presentation of a dressing case and umbrella, sub 
scribed for by about =0 old boys, to Mr. Thomas Formby, who has recently 
retired from the position of Deputy Librarian after many years’ service. 
The Association now includes abcut 90 members. 

Morecambe.—A poll of the town is to be taken to decide whether the 
Libraries Act should be adopted. Mr. Carnegie has promised £4,000 and 
the Mayor an additional £400. 

Worthing.—The building of the Library for which Mr. Carnegie gave 
£5,000, will be commenced shortly. 

Wrexham.—A scheme has been submitted for a site giving a frontage 
of 67 feet and a depth of 80 feet, on which it is proposed to erect a building 
54-ft. by 60-ft. Mr. Carnegie’s gift provides £3,500 for the building and 
£500 for the fittings, etc. 

The ‘* Surveyor ”’ for January 20th is a Public Library number. In 
addition to illustrations, plans and descriptions of the Cubitt Town and 
Plumstead Libraries, it also contains an article on Public Libraries, by 
Alfred Cox. 

NEW MEMBERS. 
Senior.—Mr. W. J. Bennett, Assistant-in-Charge, West End Branch 

Library, Hampstead. 

Mr. G. Bennett, Central Library, Hampstead. 
Junior.—Mr. C. F. Shepherd, Public Library, Leyton. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Nevin, Mr., Mitchell Library, Glasgow, to be Assistant Librarian at 
Johannesburg. 
Farrow, Mr. P. E., of Tottenham, to be Librarian-in-Charge, Brockley 
Library, Lewisham. 
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